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FOREWORD 


TuHE glory of the nineteenth century is the genuine revival 
of the true apostolic spirit of missions. A significant feature 
of this spirit, developed in the nineteenth century, is the 
woman’s missionary movement, an agency which, from the 
very nature of woman and the condition of most heathen 
countries, seems to supply the missing link in the chain which 
is to bind the world to Christ. 

Since the year 1800 there have been dotted along the path 
of history more than a dozen Woman’s Missionary Societies. 
In this list the Ladies’ China Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has the greatest charm for us. Organized 
in 1848 at the home of the saintly Mrs. Wilkins, of Baltimore, 
as the result of a suggestion uttered by Dr. Olin and carried 
into effect by Mrs. A. Brown Davidson, this society lived 
through all the changes and terrors of war, The original 
board of managers were divided in sentiment on the exciting 
questions of the day. Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. Dr. Dulin, Miss 
Olivia Baker, Mrs. Dr. Warfield, following the dictates of 
conscience, took their places with the South. Bringing the 
seed of missionary zeal with them, as soon as the little band 
of patriotic Southerners secured a place in which to worship, 
like the Christians of Antioch, they started a missionary en- 
terprise. : 

Trinity Church, Baltimore, is the honored spot where the 
first Woman’s Missionary Society in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was organized. For several years this society, 
called the “Trinity Home Mission,” subsequently the “Wom. 
an’s Bible Mission,” was strictly domestic in its work. In 
1872 the foreign work was embraced in its operation and an 
effort made to form connectional societies. The ladies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of Baltimore, in response 
to a call from Mrs. Julianna Hayes, President of the Woman's 
Bible Mission of Trinity Church, met at twelve o'clock on 
Wednesday, March 29, 1872, to take into consideration the 
formation of a general society of the Woman’s Bible Mis- 
sion, which should embrace the entire Church, South. 

A general meeting of the Woman’s Bible Mission at Home 
and Abroad, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
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held May 28, 1873, in Trinity Church. At this meeting were 
reports and contributions from four auxiliaries, contributions 
from three others without reports. 

The sixth annual meeting was held in Trinity Church April 
27, 1877, the minutes of which were kept by Mrs. Susan B. 
Wilson. The President gave a general report of the work of 
the year and was greatly encouraged by what had been ac- 
complished as well as hopeful for the future. She called 
special attention to the work in China and the tremendous 
responsibilities resting upon the women because of the oppor- 
tunities there, closing her remarks with a quotation from 
Bishop Marvin: “China is the key to the campaign.” 

This was the last annual meeting of the Woman’s Bible 
Mission at Home and Abroad. The next year, 1878, the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, came into being, and the Woman’s Bible Mis- 
sion took place in the ranks, after the union of foreign and 
domestic missions in the Trinity Missionary Society. 

At the written request of the late Mrs. Margaret Lavinia 
Kelley, of Nashville, Tenn., a copy of the constitution of the 
Bible Mission was sent to her, and in 1874 she organized a 
Woman's Bible Mission in Nashville. From the commence- 
ment of its labors this society was a power for good. The 
Clopton School, in Shanghai, China, owes its existence to it, 
and the school building stands as a memorial of the missionary 
zeal of one of its members. Other acts of consecrated benev- 
olence shed radiance over the past years’ history of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society. . 

In this brief and imperfect review of a theme as vast as the 
divine love that originated it, vital as the interests of the 
deathless soul of man, I trust we shall find new incentives to 
more earnest zeal and fuller personal consecration to the 
work to which we are called. 


Adapted from the address of Mrs. Julianna A. Hayes, first President of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, de- 
livered at the second annual meeting of this society, in Nashville, Tenn., 
May 4-7, 18So. 
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THE STORY OF THE YEARS IN CHINA 


BY MRS. J. B. COBB 
BEGINNINGS OF OUR WORK INECHINA 


Even before the organization of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, by the 
General Conference in session at Atlanta, Ga. May, 1878 


the Spirit of the Lord had led a young Tennessee woman to 
give her life to China. Hence the birth of the organization 
was heralded by the sending of Miss Lochie Rankin, of Milan, 
Tenn. (Memphis Conference), as a missionary to China, the 
money having already been raised by special effort. A vessel] 
sailing from San Francisco in October, 1878, took this young 
woman to her new field of labor. A timid, shrinking woman, 
yet firm in conviction, earnest in purpose, beautiful in charac- 
ter, strong in religious faith, her entire career has proved her 
worthy of being the first missionary sent to the foreign field 
by Southern Methodist women. She was truly a pioneer; and 
by her wise forethought she has smoothed the hard, rough 
way for the women sent out later. 

A short time was spent by Miss Rankin after reaching 
China in adjusting herself to her strange surroundings and 
in learning the language. She was soon able to take up work 
in the Clopton Boarding School for Girls. This school, opened 
by Mrs. J. W. Lambuth in the early sixties, is really the first- 
born of missions under the Woman’s Board. It owes its 
existence to the liberality and the missionary zeal of Mrs. 
D. H. McGavock, of Nashville, Tenn., the first Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board and really one of its chief founders, 
at that time a member of the Bible Mission Society, of Nash- 
ville, which society antedates the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of our Church. 

The building for the school was bought with Mrs. Mc- 
Gavock’s wedding diamonds and bears her mother’s maiden 
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name. Years later the school became known as the Clopton- 
Lambuth, thus associating with it the name of Lambuth, a 
name dear to all who know the splendid work done by Dr. and 
Mrs. Lambuth in China in the early days and continued for 
years by their son, Bishop W. R. Lambuth. 

It is gratifying to recall that our first missionary’s first 
work was done at Clopton School. It was not considered 
advisable to enlarge Clopton School, which, with its twenty- 
five pupils, was continued under Mrs. Lambuth; but by the 
advice of Dr. Walter Lambuth (now Bishop Lambuth) work 
was begun in Nantziang (Nayziang), about sixteen miles 
from Shanghai, and Miss Rankin in the early part of 1870 
opened there a boarding school for girls. Nantziang had to 
be reached at that time either by house boat or by wheel- 
barrow, neither being very pleasant modes of travel. 


God again honored the Christian home in Milan, Tenn., by 
calling a second daughter to China. Dora Rankin answered 
the call, going to China in 1879, a year after her sister, as the 
second woman sent out by our Missionary Society. A beau- 
tiful union was this of the two sisters, a beautiful gift from 
the Tennessee home, a beautiful offering of the women of 
Southern Methodism to the unsaved women of China. Dora 
Rankin joined her sister in Nantziang. Dr. Lambuth had 
worked in Nantziang; and the building used by him, consist- 
ing of a school building and a small addition for residence, 
was the gift to the Church from Miss Achsah Wilkins, a mem- 
ber of Trinity Auxiliary, Baltimore. This building was 
turned over to the Rankin sisters for their use; and Miss 
Wilkins, who had originally given it to the Church, fur- 
nished the money to buy it for our young women to occupy. 


The home was named Louise by Miss Wilkins as a memorial 
to her glorified sister. This gift places in the archives of our 
Society the name of Wilkins, already historic in connection 
with woman’s work for woman. Gifts to the field in the 
early days of our work came often from this same source, 
and the name of Wilkins is associated with other phases of 
our work in China. Louise Home, furnished in American 
style by Trinity Auxiliary, Baltimore, became a veritable oasis 
in the weary ¢ desert_of heathendom. Thus the first Woman’s 


Missionary Society in in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
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had as a memorial the first home in China belonging to the 
women of the Southern Methodist Church. 

Miss Rankin’s school, Pleasant College, opened with four- 
teen pupils. The sisters worked bravely amid adverse and 
unfamiliar surroundings. The boarding school increased to 
thirty, its limit; and the day schools at Nantziang and Kading 
both prospered. The experiences of these first missionaries 
in their efforts to manage Chinese children make an interest- 
ing story, amusing perhaps to some, but intensely real and 
trying to them. They were ignorant of the nature and habits 
of Chinese children and knew not how to deal with the 
strange little beings. They were often left without a servant 
of any kind and had to fill the place of servant, mother, and 
teacher. The days were filled with cares and responsibilities; 
and the nights were made hideous by disturbing scenes, 
screams, and wails, both within and without their home. 
These are only a few of the trials of those first days; but, 
fortunately, all days were not alike, and for these brave. 
strong women “the long, dark night at last broke into a 
glorious dawn.” 

With a larger school, a new church, and a new school for 
boys, all within easy distance, the outlook for 1883 was bright 
and encouraging. Truly they were reaping the reward of 
their long and arduous labors. Pupils were being received 
into the Church, and a strong religious atmosphere pervaded 
the school. 

In 1885 Miss Rankin, in response to repeated calls, visited 
the homeland; and audiences listened with delight to the re- 
ports from China given by our first missionary. The next 
year Miss Dora came home. Her strong words about the 
needs of China and the condition of Chinese women and 
children stirred the hearts of the people to greater love and 
led to greater work for the millions in China. 

Soon after Dora Rankin’s return to China in the fall of 
1886 her health failed; yet, though ill and racked with pain, 
she attended the annual conference of missionaries, now 
largely increased, blessing them with words of love and en- 
couragement that seemed to come from the spirit world. She 
gave interesting accounts of the work at Nantziang and 


Kading, but had to leave because of increased illness. The 
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bishop adjourned the conference before the work was fin- 
ished. A hush came over the workers, a heavy shadow soon 
enveloped them; for one of the devoted sisters, who by her 
zeal, strength, energy, and unusual ability had helped to build 
up the work of the early days, “was not, for God took her.” 
Dora Rankin went to heaven December 16, 1886. Twenty- 
five short years she spent on earth, seven of them given in 
beautiful consecration to her Chinese sisters, a sacred in- 
fluence left to mourning pupils and friends. The deeply be- 
reaved sister, crushed, stricken, through her fast-falling tears 
looked into the face of Christ: “Not my will, but thine be 
be done.” The news came as a heavy blow to the Church 
at home. There were so few workers in China, and Dora 
Rankin, one of the few, had been taken! But God’s ways 
are not ours. Dora Rankin was greater in death than in life. 
A stricken Church became a quickened Church. A beautiful 
worker in China had “fallen on sleep.” Many in America 
awakened by the death of Dora Rankin were ready to work 
at home or, if the Lord willed it, to go to China to work in 
her place. 

Miss’ Rankin had been for some time conducting a small 
day school for boys in Kading, a city near Nantziang, when, 
immediately succeeding the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
in 1887, suddenly the half-open doors of the city were thrown 
wide open. Miss Rankin could not but feel that a direct call 
from God had come to her when the literati of Kading invited 
her most ceremoniously, yet most earnestly, to open an Anglo- 
Chinese school in their city. Leaving Misses Roberts (Ten- 
nessee Conference) and Reagin (Tennessee Conference), co- 
laborers, in charge of the work at Nantziang, Miss Rankin 
answered the call, at first itinerating daily between the two 
places in an uncomfortable Chinese boat on a canal. Finding 
this method too great a strain mentally and physically, she 
decided to move to Kading. She went alone, dwelling in a 
Chinese house, the first foreign woman to sleep in that great 
walled city. Later Miss Emma E. Kerr (Memphis Confer- 
ence) joined her temporarily. 

The people of the city crowded to her school to see for 
themselves the young people learning the use of pen and 


paper, slate and pencil. It marked an epoch in our work 
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when a proud, seclusive heathen city invited a Christian 
woman within her walls to become a teacher to her literary 
and wealthy young men. Truly “this is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvelous in our eyes.” 


But the work was heavy to the last degree. All classes 
had to be accommodated. The gifted son of the official, the 
shrewd, quick-witted son of the tradesman, the less brilliant 
son of the day laborer—all heard the old, old story with the 
child of the poorest coolie. The school was arranged in every 
Particular to suit the Chinese. There were no stoves, no 
wooden floors, only large rooms with bare stone floors, which 
even the bright winter sunshine could not make comfortable. 
Despite the heat of summer, the rooms were endurable only 
during that season. Kading 

At last riots became common in the city; and, though Miss 
Rankin’s work was not disturbed, it was deemed wise for her 
to Temove to Nantziang. Again Louise Home became her 
abiding place, and her cares grew lighter. Still, the work 
in the two places was very exhausting; but she met all her 
engagements through cold, rain, heat, and illness; and the 
schoo] at Nantziang increased in interest and numbers, the 
power of the gospel penetrating all classes. 

In 1901 trouble came to her heart, for the General Board 
decided to have mission aries work only in prefectural cities; 
and as their foreign workers would have to leave Nantziang 
and Kading, it became necessary for the women missionaries 
to go too. The people of these cities were distressed to have 
them leave, but Miss Rankin in her characteristic way con- 
tinued to serve them by paying the expenses of three schools 
in Nantziang. 

Miss Ella Coffey (Virginia Conference) had become asso- 
ciated with Miss Rankin in her work, and the strongest ties 
of affection bound them together. These two women were 
appointed by Bishop Wilson to open work for our Board in 
Huchow, an unoccupied territory so far as our Church was 
concerned. The Boxer Movement made it unsafe for them 
to go at once, and they worked in Sungkiang until the coun- 
try became settled. They then went to their new home, Miss 
Rankin to her school of boys and Miss Coffey to open Vir- 


-ginia School. With undying faith and cheering hope they en- 
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tered upon their work, which proved most successful in both 
cases. 

Miss Rankin at first had charge of a boys’ school. Boys 
have a warm place in her heart, and the result of her years 
of labor are a crown of blessing to her, for most of her 
boys have made good men. Some of them occupy prominent 
positions, particularly in Church work. Later Memphis School 
for Girls claimed her attention and love, and with progressive 
and up-to-date methods she trains Chinese women and chil- 
dren for lives of usefulness. She loves her work and faith- 
fully, conscientiously gives her best to it. 

In 1914 Miss Rankin came to America, after having re- 
mained away for nineteen years. The Council in session at 
Fort Worth, Tex., gave re her an ovation as she appeared on 
the platform and with a Chautauqua salute welcomed her 
home. She delighted many hearts throughout the Church by 
her presence and words. The women regarded her with love, 
reverence, and admiration. 

Thirty-nine years have passed since Lochie Rankin left home 
and loved ones and went to China. To-day (1918) Miss 
Rankin is still a blessing to her school, to the city and com- 
munity of Huchow, to the Woman’s Missionary Council, 
which she represents, and to thousands of women throughout 
the homeland. 

Our third pioneer was Miss Anna J. Muse (North Geor- 
gia Conference) (Mrs. O. E. Brown), a woman of superior 
natural endowment, of rich spiritual experience, and of fine 
normal training. She filled well the various departments to 
which those early years called her and served in a beautiful 
capacity when she made a home to which to welcome Miss 
Laura A. Haygood (North Georgia Conference) and her 
party of five in 1884. 

Misses Hughes, Gordon, and Lipscomb, of this first decade, 
helped to lay the solid foundation of the mission work. 

Among the strong, capable women of later years are: Miss 
Mary McClellan (Mississippi Conference), Miss Mary Little 
Smithey (Virginia Conference), Miss Emma Gary (North 
Georgia Conference), Miss Sallie B. Reynolds (South Caro- 
lina Conference), Miss Lizzie Martin (North Carolina Con- 


ference), Miss Bessie Houser (South Georgia Conference), 
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Miss June Nicholson (South Carolina Conference), Miss 
Sophia Manns (Northwest Texas Conference), Miss Mary 
Richardson (St. Louis Conference). 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Mission work naturally divides itself into four types, or 
classes: Educational, Evangelistic, Industrial, and Medical. 
The history of our work in China deals with all four types; 
and since these types are so interlaced, there may be some 
overlapping in the reports of the various phases of work. 
Bear in mind that all these types of work are necessary, all 
of them are good, and all are evangelistic. 

It is fortunate for our work that in its early days Dr. 
Young J. Allen had the shaping of its policy. Bishop Wilson, 
in writing from the Orient in the early eighties to Mrs. D. 
H. McGavock, Corresponding Secretary of the Woman’s 
Board, says: “The arrangements of your work which have 
been effected under the management of Dr. Allen have 
brought it into close correspondence and living relation to 
our whole work. Jt is the right arm of our power in the 
work of evangelization. Every child brought into your 
schools opens the way into a household, first for your mis- 
sionaries and then for our preachers, and secures the attend- 
ance of some or all the members of the family upon the 
ministry of our missionaries. Certainly it is the most wisely 
planned and effective method of working I have known. In 
some of the features it might be imitated with advantage at 
home. Dr. Allen is entitled to the credit for this, The ladies 
have willingly and actively codperated with him.” 

Dr. Allen embraced the evangelistic ideal in his plans for 
educational work. There are no stronger evangelistic agen- 
cies than our schools. The Churches built on our own com- 
pounds and composed principally of our former pupils testify 
to the truth of this statement. The aim of Christian educa- 
tion is the development of Christian character, the training 
of youth for lives of the highest usefulness, and the produc- 
tion of Christian leaders in Church and State. 

Dr. Allen felt that the high-class Chinese needed educa- 
tion and the gospel just as much as the poorest coolie, and 
hence he planned the Anglo-Chinese College and University 
for high-class Chinese boys and McTyeire School for girls. 
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Tue Story or McTYEIRe 


McTyeire School, planned by Dr. Allen, successfully 
launched by Miss Haygood, and carried on by Miss Helen 
Lee Richardson (St. Louis Conference), stands to-day a 
monument to these three workers. 


McTycire Home, the portion of the main building intended 
as a home for new missionaries and for foreign teachers in 
the school, was opened in 1890. The beautiful atmosphere 
that has always existed in the place seems an answer to Miss 
Haygood’s prayer of consecration that it might be “made 
sweet and bright by the beauty and glory of His presence in 
the hearts and lives of its inmates.” 

McTyeire School proper, because of unavoidable deten- 
tions, was not opened until March, 1893. The establishment 
of this school for high-class girls forms a new chapter in the 
history of missions in China; a simple story at first of seven 
pupils on that opening day, a marvelous story it becomes with 
the growth of that sacred number to hundreds and hundreds 
of girls and women eagerly seeking an education. The com- 
modious building was planned fur the future, yet before ten 
years had slipped away the school had outgrown its quarters, 


McGavock Building, named in honor of Mrs. D. H. Mc- 
Gavock, was added to give needed room; that was quickly 
filled, and the parsonage next door was secured; soon girls 
had to be turned away. The church building in the com- 
pound was purchased for the chapel of the school and the 
former chapel converted into dormitories, and later portions 
of the church had to be used for the same purpose. 

The beautiful story of this remarkable school and of the 
new world it was bringing into the narrow lives of Chinese 
girls was told over and over until it extended from Canton 
to Peking, and girls from ten provinces of China sought Mc- 
Tyeire as a place for education. an 

All available space in the school being occupied, further 
applicants had to be turned away. Later new buildings in 
the neighborhood were rented and the younger pupils placed 
in them, but the relief was only temporary, 

In 1913 the patrons, among them the most influential men 


of Shanghai, having become interested in securing a new 
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home for the school, gathered in McTyeire’s parlor and pro- 
jected a plan for its permanent enlargement. These men, 
fourteen in number, with Wu Ting Fang, the former minis- 
ter to the United States, as chairman, and Mr. Tso, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., as secretary of the meeting, 
decided that they would raise $60,000 to buy land in a de- 
sirable portion of Shanghai for the benefit of the school ip 
which their sisters, wives, and daughters had been educated. 
The revolution soon after this kept them from perfecting their 
plans, but their interest in the school continued. 

The ever-growing patronage demanded a change, and the 
missionaries in China and the Council at home felt that a 
new location must be secured; and in July, 1016, Miss 
Richardson, the principal, after a thorough search, purchased 
a handsome property of nine acres in a desirable suburb of 
Shanghai. A semi-foreign residence of twenty-five rooms 
with little expense provided space for the girls of the more 
advanced classes and for three missionaries. An unusually 
large garage, with some alterations, answered temporarily for 
the science department. In the fall of 1916 Miss Richardson 
sent fifty-five pupils, with Misses Elizabeth Claiborne (Mem- 
phis Conference), Julia Wasson (North Mississippi Confer- 
ence), and Leila J. Tuttle (Western North Carolina’ Con- 
ference), out to the new property, while she, with Misses 
Emma Lester (South Georgia Conference), May Hixson 
(North Georgia Conference), Clara Park (South Geor- 
gia Conference), and five Chinese teachers, remained at the 
old McTyeire, where the primary school will bé located. 

Miss Richardson’s plan was to secure the amount paid for 
the property (eighty thousand taels) from the Chinese friends 
and patrons of the schools. Many of them expressed delight 
at the purchase and gave assurance of their contributions. 

In July, 1917, a great sorrow came to our Council, to the 
women throughout the Church, and to the missionaries, and a 
severe blow came to McTyeire when death caused Miss Rich- 
ardson to lay down her work. Her passing has made a fearful 
break in McTyeire, and in our whole work in China. She and 
Miss Haygood, both grand women, both principals of Mc- 
Tyeire, the only principals the school has had, placed the 
school among the first educational institutions in China and, 
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better still, transformed lives and homes and developed strong 
Christian leaders through the power of the gospel. 

The old property, the embodiment of the combined labors 
and prayers of Dr. Allen and Miss Haygood, representing an 
investment in 1886 of $22,500, has so increased in value that 
its sale would meet all expenses of the new McTyeire. The 
graduates of the school have occupied prominent places in 
their communities; some of them have ably conducted the 
primary department of McTyeire for years. Miss Mo, a 
splendid Chinese woman, has successfully managed the busi- 
ness affairs of McTyeire, others are teaching in private homes 
or in schools opened by the Chinese, and many take active in. 
terest in Church work. Many have married and established 
Christian homes. Thirty-five or forty of the young women 
of the school have been, or are now, in America or Europe for 
advanced or special work. 


The personnel of the student body is most interesting. The 
pupils come from official and gentry homes, from homes of 
affluence and homes of poverty, from homes of education and 
of ignorance, from Christian and from heathen homes, from 
ultra-progressive and from ultra-conservative homes. After 
a few years in McTyeire they all become McTyeire girls. 
Christianity leavens the whole lump and learning lifts it to 
the place where class distinctions give way and real worth 
becomes the determining factor of the student’s place in the 
life of the school. 


While it cannot be said that the religious life of the school 
is all that can be desired, it is true that there are very few 
of the pupils who are not Christians at heart. They work 
with the Epworth League, the Y. W. C. A., the Missionary 
Society, and are reaching out after the better things of life. 
Some of them have undergone the strongest persecution for 
Christ’s sake and have remained true to their faith. Some 
have been threatened with disinheritance and even death itself 
if they did not abandon their Christian religion, and they 
have been heroically firm in their profession. The thrilling 
experiences of these girls, showing forth the love, patience, 
and courage imbibed from their Christian teachers, would fur- 
nish a most interesting chapter in the story of McTyeire. 
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HoncGKEW Work 


This work, located in Shanghai, near the Anglo-Chinese 
College, is under the care of Miss Alice G. Waters (Memphis 
Conference), who has charge also of Outstation and Woman’s 
Work. A primary day school and kindergarten numbering 
seventy-five is conducted in the house in which Miss Waters 
lives with five of her Chinese workers. These women have 
charge of two street chapels, in which services are held once 
a week.. There is a fine opportunity for good work in this 
location, and Miss Waters knows how to embrace every op- 
portunity presented. 


Soochow Work 


The work in Soochow, begun in 1881 with a day school 
for boys, has developed into our most extensive plant in 
China. There are three centers of work in Soochow, a city 
of 750,000: (1) Tien-Sz-Tsaung, in which are located the 
Laura Haygood School and the Trueheart Home: the Mary 
Black Hospital, with its medical school, nurse-training school, 
and evangelistic department; the Soochow University, with 
its administration building, dormitories, and professors’ home; 
and the men’s hospital and residence of physicians. (2) Kong 
Hong, near the center of the city, with a church on one of 
the principal streets of the city, and our day school and kin- 
dergarten work. (3) West Soochow, or Mo-Ka-Ho-Yoen, 
where are located the Davidson Memorial, with its girls’ 
school, the kindergarten, kindergarten training school, Mo- 
Ka Embroidery Mission, the large day school, and the evan- 
gelistic work for women. 


The Davidson Memorial Bible School was established as a 
memorial to Mrs. A. B. Davidson, of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence. The first building and all the furniture, except an 
organ, the gift of Mrs. Julia A. Gaither (North Georgia Con- 
ference), came from the memorial fund, the idea of which 
originated with Mrs. Davidson. The school was at first lo- 
cated in East Soochow and was opened for work by Mrs. 
Gaither in 1897. Later it was moved to West Soochow and 
conducted in connection with the Industrial School and Girls’ 
School. In 1904 Miss Virginia Atkinson (North Alabama 
Conference) was placed in charge of the whole plant. Its 
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borders have been enlarged more than once to accommodate 
its various well-conducted departments. 


Louise Home, fraught with so many memories of Miss 
Rankin’s early work in China, was torn down when Miss 
Rankin moved from Nantziang and the material brought to 
Davidson Memorial compound and rebuilt into a comfortable 
home for our missionaries. Under the wise leadership of 
Miss Atkinson and her efficient, consecrated coworkers, Miss 
Louise Robinson (North Alabama Conference), Miss Bertha 
Attaway (South Carolina Conference), and Miss Madge 
Hendry (China), this school has become a stronghold for 
Christ. The regular services of an organized Church are held 
in the school chapel. Among its strongest workers are the 
former pupils of Miss Atkinson and Miss Mary Tarrant 
(Texas Conference). Through its various departments 
Davidson Memorial, outside of Miss Tarrant’s work among 
the women, touches every day more than six hundred lives. 
The principal and teachers consider the evangelistic part of 
the work of the first importance and praise God for the op- 
portunity of having a part in bringing this great people to a 
personal knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


KINDERGARTEN WorK 


This work, begun originally on a small scale in connection 
with Davidson Memorial, has become so popular that kinder- 
garten work is now carried on in many of our schools. The 
eyes of the Chinese are upon this work. The Soochow Coun- 
cil, made up of progressive men, sent at one time a delegation 
to the school to see the work for themselves and at once 
asked Miss Atkinson to train four young women for their 
schools, they paying all expenses. The Senah Staley Kinder- 
garten, under the direction of Miss Margarita Parks (China), 
is a model, both as regards building and instruction. So 
popular did the kindergarten movement become that it soon 
became necessary to open a kindergarten training school, 
Miss Nevada Martin (Mississippi Conference) being the first 
principal. Under the supervision of Miss Kate Hackney 
(Western North Carolina Conference) and Miss Nettie Lam- 
buth (China), this school has outgrown its quarters. Many 


applicants have had to be placed on the waiting list, and on 
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account of its continued growth and the crowded condition 
of the Davidson Compound the school will be moved to East 


Soochow and made a part of the Laura Haygood Normal 
School. 


Laura Haycoop MEMorRIAL 


This school stands as a fitting memorial of the great woman 
whose name it bears. Located across the street from the 
Soochow University, it forms an object lesson for the Chi- 
nese, reminding them that girls, as well as boys, have a right 
to an education. 

Miss Haygood earnestly desired this school in Soochow, 
and one of her last utterances in regard to the work in China 


was the educational claim of Soochow; so the work planned 
by her became her memorial. 


Before the present commodious building was erected, the 
school was opened in 1902 under the direction of Miss Martha 
Pyle (Southwest Missouri Conference), and under her wise 
administration and that of her coworkers, Misses Janie Watkins 
( Mississippi Conference), Olive Lipscomb (Mississippi Con- 
ference), Laura Mitchell (Florida Conference), Anne Brad- 
shaw (Virginia Conference), Margaret Beadle (West Texas 
Conference), Katherine Smallwood (North Mississippi Con- 
ference), Mrs. S. S. Harris (Florida Conference), and others, 
it has been a success from the very beginning. We may well 
be proud of Laura Haygood and of what the school has ac- 
complished among the people of Soochow and the surrounding 
country. Through its influence Prejudices have been removed, 
hearts touched, souls saved, and new ideals of living gained. 
Heathen homes have been teached and in many homes the 
methods of life changed. The character and scholarship of 
the girls and their influence in the building up of Christian 
womanhood in their own sphere are abundant evidence of the 
quality of work done at the school. Her daughters are “as 
corner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 


The borders of Laura Haygood have been extended to em- 
brace two Promising day schools which reach the little chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. A still broader field has recently 
been opened to the school. In answer to an appeal from 
China for a normal school, the Laura Haygood was in 1916 
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changed to a high-grade normal. Miss Mary Lou White 
(Virginia Conference) is in charge now (1918), while Miss 
Pyle takes a much-needed rest. 

With its years of fine history back of it, we believe the 
future will bring to it success in the broader, higher work of 
training young Chinese women for leadership among their 
own people and the Laura Haygood will become a still greater 
factor in bringing China to Christ. 


Konc Honc Work 


This work was opened in 1912 by Miss Maggie Rogers 
(Texas Conference). Later Miss Flora Herndon (North 
Georgia Conference) became associated with her; and while 
primarily intended as a center for work among women to 
conserve the results of the great tent meeting held annually 
in this part of the city, a kindergarten and day school soon 
developed. This work met a great need in that part of the 
city and has made an impress on the people. Various clubs 
and classes, as well as a real Woman’s Missionary Society, 
have been formed; and a working, self-supporting spirit exists 
among the people of the community. As the work grows it 
should be supplied with every requisite for carrying on the 
various forms of community work. 


SUNGKIANG 


Hayes-Wilkins Bible School 


Sungkiang, a walled city about thirty miles from Shanghai 
in the opposite direction from Soochow, must be of peculiar 
interest to the Baltimore Conference, since here are located 
the Susan B. Wilson Boarding School for Girls and the 
Hayes-Wilkins Bible School, named in honor of Mrs. Julianna 
Hayes, first President of the Woman’s Missionary Society, 
and of Miss Achsah Wilkins, of Baltimore. The ground on 
which the building stands was given by Mrs. Gaither. This 
school was dedicated by Bishop Wilson in October, 1808. 
The chapel of the school is named for Miss Melissa Baker, of 
Baltimore, also a generous benefactor of the early days of 
our work, 

At first but few women entered the Hayes-Wilkins as pupils. 


In fact, few were prepared to enter; but the women visited 
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the school in large numbers, some of them going several 
times. Even this slight contact with the foreigners was bene- 
ficial, helping to break down prejudice and to throw open the 
doors of China to our missionaries. 

Later the building became so crowded that an addition was 
a necessity. Again a generous Baltimore woman responded 
to the call and in 1904 furnished much of the money for 
building Thomas Annex, which bears the name of the prin- 
cipal donor. 


In 1907 it was found necessary to rebuild Hayes-Wilkins 
and to enlarge Thomas Annex, 

The school and its every interest are very dear to Mrs. 
Gaither’s heart. For fourteen years she has lived among these 
people; and her daily life, with its faith and trust in God, has 
spoken as strongly and effectively to them as the instruction 
given from books. Many of the Bible women have gone out 
to do a blessed work among their own people. In 1916 Mrs. 
Gaither was released from this heavy work that she might 
take a much-needed Test. Miss Irene King (Missouri Confer- 
ence) is now in charge of the school (1918). 


Susan B. Wilson School 


This school, named for Mrs. Wilson, our sainted Vice 
President and the wife of Bishop Wilson, is located in Sung- 
kiang, 

Miss Alice Waters saw the need for a boarding school and 
in 1903 secured permission from the Board to begin such a 
work. She at once opened a school in a rented building, 
soon gathering about her a number of boarders. The Balti- 
more Conference contributed the money for the new building, 
which was erected by a Chinese contractor under the per- 
sonal supervision of Miss Waters. It was ready for Occupancy 
in the fall of 1907. It was dedicated by Bishop Wilson, Mrs. 


Wilson and Dr. Lambuth taking part in the dedicatory exer- 
cises. 


The constantly increasing patronage of the school] required 


an addition to the building, and the Baltimore Conference 

again gave Senerously for the necessary improvements. <A 

kindergarten developed despite the lack of space and over- 

flowed into an unoccupied building belonging to the General 
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Board. A kindergarten building has now been supplied by 
the generosity of Mrs. George Dearing, of Louisville, Ky. 

After years of fine work in the Susan B. Wilson School, 
Miss Waters was transferred to another important position, 
and Miss Nell Drake (Mississippi Conference) was sent to the 
school as principal. Miss Drake has shown fine executive 
ability and, together with Miss Bess Combs (Missouri Con- 
ference), Miss Nettie Peacock (South Georgia Conference), 
and other competent teachers, has successfully carried on the 
work. The school is full all of the time, and a work is being 
done not only for the present, but for time and eternity. The 
atmosphere of the school is religious, and many of the girls 
are leading strong, Christian lives. 


HucHow 
Virginia School 


In 1899 Bishop Wilson sent Misses Rankin and Coffey 
to open work in Huchow. This city is the key to a large 
section of country not heretofore occupied by our Board. 

The Virginia Conference had already provided money for 
a boarding school to be known as the Virginia School. 
Misses Rankin and Coffey went to Huchow in August, 1901, 
and were kindly received by the people. The Virginia School 
closed its first term with thirty pupils, the success being 
marked from the very first. Miss Coffey soon married, as 
did Miss Johnnie Sanders (South Carolina Conference), who 
succeeded her. 

Miss Mildred Bomar (Texas Conference), who had been 
connected with Clopton-Lambuth School, in Shanghai, was 
sent to the Virginia School in 1903. The institution con- 
tinued to flourish and gain friends. Soon the new building 
rose in its architectural beauty, offering religious training to 
the girls of Huchow. The Tennessee Home, near by, the 
gift of Tennessee women, provided a lovely residence for 
the missionaries; while the Ivey Home, named for Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ivey, of Lynchburg, Va., gave substantial evidence of 
the love and confidence of the Virginia Conference. 

When Miss Bomar was appointed to Bible woman’s work, 
Miss Clara Steger (Southwest Missouri Conference), who had 


done such influential work in Palmetto School for Boys, in 
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Shanghai, was made principal. The aim of Virginia School 
is to send out educated Christian girls of high ideals and 
noble lives to bless the world. The school has been fortunate 
in having such women associated with it as Misses Mary 
Lou White, Mittie J. Shelton (Northwest Texas Conference), 
Nina Troy (Western North Carolina Conference), Sarah if 
Smith (Virginia Conference), Emma Steger (Southwest Mis- 
souri Conference), and others. 

Virginia School, Memphis School, and the excellent train- 
ing done by Miss Bomar in Bible woman’s work, aided strong- 
ly by the efforts of the wives of missionaries, have helped 
much in making the Huchow District the strongest in our 
mission, this district having more members of the Church 
within its borders than the other two districts combined. A 
noble work accomplished by noble missionaries! 


CHANGCHOW 


Changchow is two hours’ ride from Soochow On the road 
leading from Shanghai to Peking. This is an old, conservative 
city, where only ten years ago our Own missionaries were 
stoned and driven from the city. The work there was opened 
at North Gate by Miss Ella Leveritt, of the North Georgia 
Conference, in 1908. She was assisted by Miss Tommie Fos- 
ter (North Mississippi Conference), At first there was work 
for women only; but soon a school for girls was opened with 
eight pupils, which number in a short time increased to forty. 

In 1916 Miss Edith Hayes (North Alabama Conference) 
went to assist Miss Leveritt in her work. Besides helping in 
our school, Miss Hayes has taught music in a government 
school of four hundred girls, to whom she has distributed 
copies of ‘the four Gospels with the hope of reaching their 
hearts through the Word of God. 

Our school has increased largely in numbers, and our 
carnest desire is to build up a Christian community at North 
Gate. The school conducts weekly prayer meetings, Y. W. 
CccAt meetings, and Epworth Leagues. Graded literature is 
used in the Sunday school, and the little Chinese children are 
just as much pleased with the handwork as are the little ones 
in America. 

Miss Ida Anderson (South Georgia Conference) opened 


work at East Gate, Changchow, in 1908. The beginning of 
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her work was small, but it was beautiful from the first. Her 
day school is conducted in an old ancestral hall, which her 
artistic taste has transformed into a most attractive room. 
This hall, originally used for heathen rites, has become con- 
secrated to the Christian education of the young, to the 
training of women for useful lives, and to the worship of 
the true and living God. Adjoining the hall is a famous tem- 
ple of a war god. Through the influence of Miss Anderson 
and Miss Alice Green (North Carolina Conference), her co- 
laborer, evangelistic meetings have been held in the court of 
the temple, and our own Rev. J. C. Hawk has preached from 
the temple steps. 

Humbert Home, named for Mrs. J. W. Humbert, for years 
Corresponding Secretary of the South Carolina Conference, 
the first foreign house to be completed in Changchow, pro- 
vides a real place of rest for Misses Anderson and Green. 

The work has grown steadily, not perhaps so much in num- 
bers, but in spirituality. Our missionaries have reached the 
inner lives of the girls, meeting with them in daily prayer cir- 
cles, in Bible classes, and in heart-to-heart talks, besides in 
the regular school work, The Lord has wonderfully blessed 
their earnest labors, and to him they give the praise. 


OUTSTATIONS 
Day Schools in Outstations 

These schools should properly be classed under educational 
work, and yet they are not well graded nor adequately 
equipped. Still, they answer a purpose until a better plan can 
be substituted. These schools exist in connection with all out 
station work. They are a blessing to many Chinese chil- 
dren, broadening their narrow visions and giving them 
glimpses of a new life. 


Union Worn 
Gingling College 
In 1911 the Central China Educational Union took steps 
toward establishing a union woman’s college in the Yangtse 
Valley. The Methodist Episcopal, the Presbyterian, U. S. A., 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, are interested in 


this union woman’s college, which now has a local habita- 
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tion and a name, Gingling College, at Nanking. The basis of 
union has been decided upon; and, while our Church has at 
present no representative there, either as member of faculty 
or of student body, we are glad to have a part in the institu- 
tion. 

Union Brete TraArninc ScHoor 


In 1912 the Union Bible Training School in Nanking, China, 
was established. This institution is supported by the Mission 
Boards of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches, 
the American Baptist, the Christian, the Friends, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal, and our own Missionary Council. It offers 
Opportunity for high-grade education for young Chinese 


women seeking to prepare themselves for Bible workers and 
Christian teachers, 


EV ANGELISTIC 


In most mission fields the Christian school antedates the 
strictly evangelistic work, opening the way and Preparing the 
field. From the very beginning of our missionary work, in 
1878, our schools have been evangelistic agencies. Bible 
women also have done evangelistic work of strong, telling 
character, going out for house-to-house visitation and for 
itinerating trips. One of the faithful Bible women, Mo Ta 
Ta (Mrs. Mo), has been in Mary Black Hospital almost 
since its Organization, leaving her impress for good upon 
thousands who have come into her life. 

While the spirit of all of our institutions has been made 
dominantly evangelistic since the organization of our work, 
there has always been a sore need in the field for purely 
evangelistic workers. It was not until 1909, however, that 
our Woman’s Board saw the way open to appoint such a 
worker, 

Miss Mary Culler White (South Georgia Conference), with 
her great passion for souls, eagerly desired evangelistic 
work. In 1910 she was appointed to Mary Black Hospital 
and out station work. In the hospital she had the assistance 
OLMhTSiGr foureBible women giving full time, besides three 
others, as wel] as numerous voluntary helpers, who gave much 
time to visiting and instructing the women of the city and 
country. Two Bible women received the patients in the hos- 
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pital. There were services in the chapel often; but not much 
could be done at these services, as the crowd was a shifting 
one. The people were reached through personal work. 

Some years more than 8.500 patients were received into the 
hospital. According to Chinese customs, two or three at- 
tendants accompany each patient; hence some 30,000 people 
were brought in one year under the influence of the gospel 
through the hospital. Its possibilities for good are enormous, 
its influence for Christ almost boundless. 

The time of Miss White’s appointment was opportune; for 
in 1910 all the Mission Boards in China began to put new 
emphasis upon evangelistic work, feeling that the time was 
ripe for reaching the masses with the gospel. The Missionary 
Association of Soochow held a great tent meeting that year. 
A man specially fitted for the work was secured to conduct 
the services, and an audience averaging one thousand as- 
sembled twice a day and listened in ever-increasing quiet and 
interest as the gospel was explained to them. Scores of 
names were enrolled as probationers. 

The revolution of that time also worked wonderful changes 
in the attitude of the Chinese people, and since then the 
evangelists have had access to a different class from any that 
had formerly been reached. A wave of willingness seemed 
to pass over the country; and, while difficulties still exist, the 
work is full of hope. The opportunities opening before the 
evangelistic worker on every hand are absolutely unlimited. 
There is not even such a thing as rest in going from one 
appointment to another. If the evangelist is traveling on the 
train, the people near her want to know about the gospel; 
if she goes by steam launch or barge, a little audience will 
collect around her door and will listen as long as she will 
talk to them. If she goes by house boat (a private car arrange- 
ment) and happens to be blown into the bank of the canal 
by bad weather, an audience will at once gather on the bank. 
And these people do not come altogether out of curiosity ; 
many of them listen because they want to hear. 

While Miss White was the first missionary appointed to 
evangelistic work, other missionaries sent to the field have 
ably seconded her efforts. The names of Gaither, Tarrant, 


Bomar, Waters, King, Anderson, Leveritt, Rogers, Wales, 
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and Bliler, together with many others, speak to us of the con- 
secrated women who have worked with great love for the 
calling and have used every opportunity possible for saving 
souls. Space forbids more than a passing mention of these 
workers who so worthily fill the places to which they have 
been appointed and are telling the story of Christ in such a 
way as to reach the hearts of all who hear them. 

It is difficult to separate the evangelistic work proper from 
the other forms of mission work. Many of our women in all 
the districts are as really engaged in this work as those ap- 
pointed to it, the great difference being the limited time they 
can give to it. Too high a tribute cannot be paid the wives 
of many of our preachers for the aid given to school, hospital, 
and evangelistic work. Mothers’ meetings, children’s gather- 
ings, prayer meetings, Y. W. C. A. services, and many other 
such exercises are held in their homes. In fact, all our mis- 


. sionaries, whether engaged in educational, industrial, medical, 


or evangelistic work proper, are true evangelists to the peo- 
ple among whom they labor. The Lord is blessing their ef- 
forts in leading the Chinese into the way of life. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Mo-Ka Garden Embroidery Mission 


The idea of the Industrial School, which in recent years 
has been known as the Mo-Ka Embroidery Mission, was born 
in 1899, when Miss Virginia Atkinson and Miss Susie Wil- 
liams (Los Angeles Conference) were carrying on a boys’ 
school in a Chinese house in West Soochow. Up to that 
time only boys had been taught in that school; and when 
these boys began to think of the salvation of their sisters and . 
mothers, the missionaries knew that their prayers for the 
women of West Soochow were being answered. 

Miss Atkinson, a leader among women, full of ideas and 
Plans that she successfully carries out, and Miss Williams. 
bright and cheery, with the charming faculty of winning her 
way into the hearts of people, conceived the idea that in- 
struction in embroidery and other needlework would furnish 
the means for taking a new element into the narrow lives of 
the women and girls and would bring them under Christian 
influence as well as give them an opportunity for self-support. 
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Upon the marriage of Miss Williams the school passed 
into the hands of Miss Mary Culler White. Her knowledge 
of painting and colors served her a good purpose as she 
directed the work of the women. 

The school contiiued to improve in character and quantity 
of work and soon demanded a larger and more suitable build- 
ing. The year 1905 found it comfortably located in a new 
building situated on a two-acre lot. The quarters of the 
Industrial School, a room 90x30 feet, was a part of the new 
Davidson Memorial, which was planned by Miss Atkinson 
and Dr. Margaret Polk (Kentucky Conference). The new 
building required the expenditure of only a small amount of 
money, as it was constructed partly from brick secured from 
a torn-down house. This magic work was accomplished by 
these same women, the Board’s two natural architects and 
economists, Dr. Margaret Polk and Miss Virginia Atkinson. 


The school prospered, year by year outgrowing its quar- 
ters. The “Mulberry Grove,” a desirable piece of land next 
door to Davidson Memorial, was bought, and a new home 
was erected for the Industrial School and occupied in Sep- 
tember, 1911. The North Alabama Conference provided the 
money for the new home. The house soon needed enlarging; 
and at the Council meeting held in Washington, D. C., in 1912 
a gift of $1,000 for a much-needed chapel was made by two 
sisters and a brother, Miss Nellie Newnan Neville, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Dey, and Mr. Joseph Neville, all of Virginia, as a me- 
morial to their parents, Mr. George Lemuel and Mrs. Sarah 
Ellen Neville. A beautiful act this and one worthy of the 
parents in whose memory the gift was made! 

The revolution of 1911 brought distress and famine, caused 
by the stagnation of business. The silk shops got no trade, 
so they no longer gave thread to the weavers; and the looms 
all over the city were silent. For the same reason the 
jewelers no longer gave jadestones to the engravers, so the 
wheels too were silent. Instead of the whir of the loom and 
the grinding of the wheels could be heard the moaning of 
the women and children who were thus left without the 
rice that constitutes their daily food. And this was not in 
one or two houses here and there; it was in thousands of 


homes all over Soochow. The jade cutters’ homes are all 
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around our Mo-Ka Yoen work, and our women could hear 
the wailing beside the deserted wheels. Something must be 
done to carry relief to these sufferers. But what could they 
do? The new building was already full, a hundred women 
employed, and the pay roll, amounting to $300 per month, to 
be met from sales alone; but these cries that reached their 
rooms at midnight must be stopped. 


The boarding department was curtailed, dormitories and. 


dining room were filled with embroidery frames, and the 
doors of the school opened to those who could embroider. 
The rooms were soon crowded, and Misses Emma Service 
Lester and Dora Otis (Missouri Conference), then in charge, 
used the school as a means of doing famine relief work after 
the most approved methods. On faith they borrowed money 
and added these additional destitute embroiderers to their 
number, thus relieving many suffering, starving families. The 
people were grateful and were won as friends to the school, 
to the foreigners, and to the Christian religion. 

In 1912 Miss Frances Burkhead, of the Western North 
Carolina Conference, went as business manager to the In- 
dustrial school, or Embroidery Mission, as it is now known, 
relieving those in charge of heavy and tiresome details. The 
number of workers increased, and the sale of work increased 
proportionately. Orders came from China, America, Philip- 
pines, Korea, England, Norway, and Australia. One year the 
sales amounted to more than $10,000 Mexican. Of course the 
business is now (1918) much affected by the world war as 
well as by the internal troubles of China, but the regular 
study and the Bible work go on. 

The needlework is exquisite, dainty, and artistic, delighting 
the eye and the esthetic taste. The women work two at a 
frame on the same piece of embroidery, and while they work a 
Bible woman instructs them. Many of the workers become 
Bible women themselves; while others, learning the advan- 
tages of an education, enter as regular pupils at the Davidson 
Memorial School, a school for girls in the same compound. 

From time to time different missionaries have been in 
charge of the school, but from the opening day the spiritual 
instruction and the salvation of the women have been the 


first consideration. Had those who have been in charge of 
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the work from time to time been less spiritual women and 
less determined to have spiritual results, it might any day 
have degenerated into a mere workshop, existing only for 
the sake of manufacturing pretty things pleasing to the fancy 
of its many customers. But these women have sought above 
all things to bring souls into contact with the Saviour of 
souls. The Bible study is the work that makes the mission 

worth while. There are changes seen from month to month 
in the faces and in the lives of the women at work there 
which nothing but the knowledge of the living Christ can 
bring about. During the nineteen years that the work has 
been in operation hundreds of women have been in the work- 
room. The Christian influence that has permeated the com- 
munity through these employees is sufficient justification for 
the existence of the Mo-Ka Garden Embroidery Mission. 


MEDICAL WORK 


The suffering, neglect, and maltreatment of the sick in 
heathen lands, shut off from even the ordinary methods of 
relief, appealed strongly to Christian women in the early days 
of mission work. 

Women and children were the chief sufferers, and humanity 
demanded that relief should be taken to them. Hence our 
Board as early as 1880 projected a hospital to be erected in 
Soochow. Miss Mildred Phillips (Southwest Missouri Con- 
ference), who had offered herself for mission work, was sent 
to Philadelphia for thorough training as physician in the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. In 1884 she went 
to China in company with Misses Haygood, Atkinson, Dona 
Hamilton (North Texas Conference), her sister, Lou Phillips 
(Southwest Missouri Conference), and Miss Baldwin, the 
latter going as a trained nurse. 

Miss Baldwin’s health failed soon after she reached China. 
and her illness made such demands upon the physical strength 
of Dr. and Miss Phillips that an utter breakdown in their 
cases was prevented only by the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. 
Young J. Allen, who transferred for six weeks the entire 
household to their home in Shanghai. Miss Baldwin, after 
several months of acute illness, returned to America. 


After many hindrances a hospital was erected in 188 on a 
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lot adjoining the hospital of the General Board of Missions. 
Later a home was built for the hospital physician. These 
buildings, with some necessary changes and improvements, 
have constituted the plant in which such splendid work has 
been done. The hospital was formally opened by Bishop 
Wilson in October, 1889. The following year nearly fifteen 
hundred patients were treated in the dispensary. 

Unfortunately Dr, Phillips’s health soon failed, and she 
was compelled to return to America. This left Mrs. J. P. 
Campbell (Los Angeles Conference), who was neither physi 
cian nor nurse, in charge of the hospital. During the year she 
gave ample evidence of her power to adapt herself to circum- 
stances and of her capacity for work; for, in addition to the 
hospital work, she was responsible for the superintendence of 
the Soochow District. 

A resident physician was now sorely needed; and general 
relief was felt when Dr. Anne Walters (Mississippi Confer- 
ence), who was sent out by Dr. Margaret Polk as her substi- 
tute, arrived in 1893. In half an hour after reaching the hos- 
pital she was in the clinic treating patients. The work re- 
ceived a new impetus under her management, and the number 
of patients more than doubled. At her suggestion a hospital 
for children was erected. 

The “Bright Jewels” of North Carolina furnished $1,500 
toward this building and were granted the privilege of nam- 
ing it in honor of Mrs. Mary Black, of blessed memory. 
After a few years, because of lack of medical assistance, the 
children’s hospital was discontinued and the name “Mary 
Black” transferred to the main building. 

Dr. Margaret Polk took charge in 18096. Dr. Park, of the 
men’s hospital, noted for his kindness, rendered valuable as- 
sistance to Dr. Polk in the early days of her work; and Mrs. 
Park by her loving, helpful spirit became a refuge and help 
in the complications that arose in the new work. Dr. Polk 
recognized the fine work of her predecessors. Dr. Phillips’s 
efforts spoke through the good foundation laid in the hospital ; 
Mrs. Campbell’s touch showed in the management of the 
hospital, the home, and the girls; while Dr. Fearn’s (Miss 
Waters) hand appeared in the enlargement of the property, 
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in the medical education of the girls, and in the new, up-to- 
date methods of work. 

Under Dr. Polk the number of patients increased. Through 
the years that followed her influence grew until she became a 
power in the mission as physician, adviser, and friend. Thou- 
sands came to her for treatment, and most of them went 
away friends of the hospital. She had but little time for out- 
side visitation and only small opportunity for learning the 
dificult language. For many years she toiled on without 
foreign assistance, overcoming manifold difficulties, treating 
thousands of patients. Often she became discouraged, but 
she never gave up hope nor ceased to put into the work the 
best there was in her. Her medical students and nurses re- 
ceived the same instruction as the boys of Soochow Univer- 
sity, from the same teachers, at the same time. This instruc- 
tion was of inestimable value to the pupils, to the institution, 
and to the homes they visited professionally. 

In 1907 Dr. Polk developed a plan for a charter for her 
medical school, permission for which was granted at the 
Board meeting in New Orleans in 1908. Miss M. L. Gibson, 
Mrs. H. N. McTyeire, Miss Belle H. Bennett, Mrs. J. B. 
Cobb, and Mrs. S. C. Trueheart were appointed the five in- 
corporators from this side of the world. 

Relief came to Dr. Polk by the going out in 1909 of Miss 
Mary Hood (Memphis Conference), an exceptionally fine 
trained nurse. Miss Hood proved such a valuable worker 
that she was soon made a full missionary. 

-In the same year Miss Mary Culler White was appointed 
evangelist to the hospital and out stations in Soochow Dis- 
trict. No systematic evangelistic work had been done in the 
hospital until Miss White’s appointment, although Mo Ta Ta 
(Mrs. Mo) had been the Bible woman there for many years; 
and above all the claims of the out calls, clinic, housekeeping, 
nursing, business, and other work connected with the hos- 
pital was Dr. Polk’s earnest desire that Christ should be 
made known to the patients and visitors. 

In the summer of 1910 Dr. Margaret Polk resigned her ° 
position as superintendent of the hospital, but consented to 
remain until some one could be found to take her place. In 
1912 her niece, Dr. Ethel Polk, of Kansas, and an adopted 
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daughter of the South Georgia Conference, was appointed to 
the hospital, and as soon as she had sufficiently learned the 
language she was placed in charge of the work. 

Dr. Margaret Polk from the day she entered our hospital 
until the day she severed her connection with it was true to 
the special call from God that took her to China and that 
gave her patience, wisdom, and skill. During her administra- 
tion desirable land was purchased, new wards erected, better 
equipment provided, nurses and physicians trained, broader 
plans projected, the medical college established and chartered 
(the only chartered medical college in that part of China), 
a commodious hospital planned, untold labors performed, and 
a marvelous work accomplished. 


In 1913 Dr. Hattie Love (Holston Conference) ‘and Miss 
Lela Bliler (Southwest Missouri Conference) were sent out 
to the hospital, Dr. Love going as assistant in hospital work 
and Miss Bliler as evangelistic and business manager. 


_Dr. Ethel Polk and Dr. Hattie Love have both had excep- 
tional advantages and have proved quite efficient. They have 
enlarged the scope of their work by establishing clinics in 
several country places, They have given talks on hygiene, 
tuberculosis, sanitation of homes, streets, and public places, 
treatment of babies and children, and general care of health 
in homes and schools. The standards in the nurse-training 
and in the medical school have been raised under their man- 
agement, and the hospital has been better equipped. During 
the Past year (1917) the keynote of the hospital has been 
helpfulness to others.” In accordance with this spirit, Dr. 
Love and the senior class of the medical college spent five 
months at Danforth Hospital, at Kukiang, Dr. Love in charge 
of the hospital, while Dr. Mary Stone, the noted Chinese phy- 
sician, took a much-needed rest. 


Young Chinese women trained as nurses and particularly 
as physicians in our hospital are in great demand. Many of 
them have been placed in responsible positions as internes, 
members of medical faculties, heads of hospitals and schools. 
The nurse-training department is overcrowded; pupils are 
forced to convert reception rooms into sleeping apartments, 
to live in one house and take meals in another, to use the 
laboratory of One institution and to receive instruction at 
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another and to do the practical nursing in a third, the hos- 
pital. Could there be a stronger argument for enlargement? 
The hospital itself needs more wards, better equipment, en- 
larged staff, and, in fact, a new building with all modern 
surgical apparatus and medical appliances. Filling the place 
in the community that this hospital does, the women of South- 
ern Methodism for the sake of humanity should not with- 
hold from it what is necessary to more successfully meet the 
needs of suffering Chinese women and children. Its record 
of the very strictest economy in the past should entitle it to 
our consideration, devotion, prayers, and money. This hos- 
pital has throughout its existence been carried on with the 
plainest, simplest equipment and at a smaller annual expense 
than would be necessary for the monthly expense of a hos- 
pital in one of our American cities. 

The plant should be improved or moved to some other city. 
The property is most admirably located opposite the Soochow 
University and adjoining the men’s hospital. The land is 
very valuable and has long been desired by others. There is 
already another woman’s hospital in Soochow under the Pres- 
byterian U. S. A. Board and two other hospitals in the city, 
one under the Presbyterian, U. S. A., and one under our own 
Church. The latter, originally intended for men, now re- 
ceives women as patients. 

The medical college demands immediate attention. The 
buildings, equipment, necessary facilities for study and in- 
vestigation, and a properly qualified faculty with a sufficient 
number of competent instructors is far beyond the ability of 
any one denomination. In this day of union and codpera- 
tion a great union medical college for Chinese women should 
be established and in a city that can provide lectures, li- 
braries, laboratories, hospitals, and every needed appliance 
for the highest, broadest advancement of the day. There are 
twenty-six medical colleges in China. Fourteen of the twenty- 
six are missionary institutions, and eleven of these are for 
men, the other three for women. These are located in Soo- 
chow (Central China), Canton (Southern China), and Peking 
(North China). The one in Soochow is our own, that in 
Canton belongs to the Presbyterian, U. S. A., and that in 
Peking is supported by the Methodist Episcopal Church, Pres- 
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byterian, U. S. A., and the Congregationalist. None of these 
colleges are properly equipped or adequately staffed. Ours 
is the only chartered medical college located in Central China 
and should be properly supported by our Church or made a 
union college. Since the school is ours, we are the denomi- 
nation to take the initiative toward enlisting the codperation 
of the women of other Boards. There can be no doubt that 
a medical college for women is needed. Humanity calls for 
it; Christianity demands it. 

In the brief space allowed for the story of the years we 
have not been able to give in full the contribution made by 
our missionaries to the new life of China. By their plans 
and methods of work, by their zeal and devotion, by their con- 
secration in daily living, they have touched the women in 
China to create in them new motives and impulses, to give 
them new standards of living. As the woman is, the home will 
be; as the home is, so will be the nation, heathen or Chris- 
tian. The work of Christian missions in China will help 
China to take her place among the nations of the earth. 
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{n the preparation of this ‘‘Story of the Years in China’? I am indebted for 
much of the material to the reports of the workers in Chira given in the 
records of the Woman’s Board of Missions. I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my gratitude to them and also of begging pardon for using their ma- 
terial without permission.—Mrs. 7, B. Cobb. 
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